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Litvinov in no way committed the League Council to define the
status quo in this sense. Moreover, the conclusion of the Franco-
German agreement of the 3rd December gave the Saarlanders the
impression that the French Government had themselves ceased to
expect a decision in favour of the status quo. The victory of the
Deutsche Front was, however, due as much to the efficacy of its
methods as to the attractions of its programme. It had far more
money and influence than the status quo parties, and it also made
full use of the gift for organization and the tendency to nervousness
which appeared to be characteristic of the German race at this
moment in its history. The official ban on flags was evaded by a
display of fir branches and of portraits of Hitler, and wavering voters
were continually assailed by Press and wireless propaganda. They
might well feel that the eyes of all the world were upon them during
the week before the plebiscite, as the special trains came in with
voters from abroad, some from the Reich, some from as far afield
as America. The Deutsche Front, of course, took charge of all these
visitors, but the real opportunity for it to display its power came
on the actual day of polling, when it did its best to give the
impression that it had taken over the administration of the
Territory.

A voter who was called for by a Deutsche Front car, and greeted
with the Hitler salute by the member of the Ordnungsdienst on duty
outside the polling-station, had some excuse for believing that the
most secret of ballots would not protect him against this all-powerful
organization. The international force certainly did valuable work
in preventing any risk of serious disturbances,1 but it could not be
of much use in reassuring individual voters, since it was obvious
that their opponents had only to wait until the force was withdrawn.
It was perhaps unfortunate that the troops, especially the British,
found it easier to fraternize with the Nazis than with the supporters
of the status quo, so that while the Deutsche Front praised their
' complete neutrality' ande perfect courtesy ',2 the anti-Nazis seriously
doubted their impartiality.

The result of the plebiscite, which was naturally received with
great and elaborately organized rejoicings in Germany, was, on the
whole, welcomed by public opinion in other countries, since it was a
simpler and more final solution of the Saar problem than the main-
tenance of the status quo would have been. Considerable relief was
also felt that the majority was evenly distributed over the Territory,
so that there had been no isolated districts with a majority or a large

1 See pp. 625-6, below.     3 The Manchester Guardian, 16th January, 1935.